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For “The Friend.” 
A New Theory of the Universe, 
(Continued from page 380.) 

There are other features of the sidereal 
system which are well deserving of a careful 
scrutiny. The existence of variable stars, and 
of binary and multiple systems, the sudden 
blazing forth of temporary stars, some of 
which have excelled even Sirius in splendor, 
the reputed existence of dark orbs,—all these 
and many otber evidences suffice to show how 
much variety there is amongst the denizens 
of stellar regions. That there should be such 
variety is what our contemplation of the solar 
system leads us to expect. And indeed, when 
we remember how largely the resources of 
astronomy have been taxed for the detection 
of the known peculiarities of the solar system, 
and that, for aught we know, not a tithe of 
the various orders of bodies which form that 


* system have yet been revealed to us, surely it 


seems little likely that what we know of the 
sidereal system affords the faintest conception 
of the wondrously varied forms of creation 
which doubtless exist within the stellar spaces. 

But we have yet to consider those mysteries 
of mysteries—the nebule. 

According to one view, which was main- 
tained until quite recently as by far the most 
probable theory, nebule were looked upon as 
in reality composed of suns, resembling our 
own in magnitude and splendor, and sepa- 
rated from each other by distances compar- 
able to, perhaps, surpassing, the distances 
which separate our sun from neighboring 
fixed stars. Nebule, in fact, were looked upon 
as galaxies resembling our own, some exceed- 
ing it, others falling short of it, in richness 
and splendor: but all of them “island uni- 
verses,” to use Humboldt’s expressive ver- 
biage, and all of them—even the nearest— 
removed from us. by distances which exceed, 
in an enormous proportion, the dimensions of 
our galaxy. The resolvable clusters were of 
course considered to be the nearest of the out- 
lying universes. Accordingly, when it is re- 
membered that some of these are clearly re- 
solved by pigmy tubes, while there exist 
irresolvable nebule of great apparent extent, 
which have defied the power of the great 
Parsonstown reflector, it will be seen how 
largely—on the hypothesis we are consider- 
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ing—the “island universes” vary in their|is one among the stars, so the Milky Way is 


distances from us, and in their own dimen- 
sions. 

According to the other hypothesis, multi- 
tudes of the nebule are outlying universes, 
but not allofthem. Admitting that the ma- 
jority of the nebule are aggregations of suns, 
rendered nebulous only through excessive 
distance, Herschel was led to the belief that 
many nebule are formed in reality—as in ap- 
pearance—from cosmical vapor. He pointed 
out the remarkable contrast that exists be- 
tween the small yet easily resolved clusters, 
and such objects as the great Orion nebula, 
and the ‘“‘ queen of the nebulw” in Andromeda. 
Both of these are distinctly visible to the 
naked eye, and are yet absolutely irresolvable 
even in those monster tubes which the Her- 
schels directed towards the heavens. 

Herschel propounded the hypothesis that 
many of these unresolved nebule are not 
sidereal systems, but are formed of a nebulous 
fluid resembling in some respects that which 
is assumed to form the substance of comets. 
He held, as a natural corollary to this view, 
the opinion that nebule thus composed are 
not necessarily far removed beyond the limits 
of our own galaxy, but may be situated amidst 
the interstellar spaces. He showed further 
how there may be traced among the different 
orders of vaporous or fluid nebule the stages 
of a process of development leading upwards, 
he held, to the formation of suns resembling 
our own. 

But the marvellous revelations afforded by 
the spectroscope, in the able hands of Dr. 
Huggins, have shown that the one great mis- 
tuke into which it had been assumed that 
Herschel had fallen, was in reality one of the 
most remarkable of his many anticipations of 
modern discoveries. We cannot, indeed, as- 
sert that Herschel’s speculations respecting 
the genesis of stars have been confirmed. 
They have not, however, been disproved. 
And the great fact which he considered as the 
legitimate deduction from his observations 
has been placed beyond a doubt. The spectro- 
scope tells us, in a manner which admits 
neither of doubt nor cavil, that many of the 
nebulw are composed of luminous gas, and 
amongst these are to be included the Orion 
nebula and all the planetary nebule which 
have as yet been observed. The Andromeda 
nebula, about which Herschel expressed no 
decided opinion, is found to shine with stellar 
light. The same is the case with all the 
cluster-nebulz which have yet been examined 
with the spectroscope. 

In dealing with the accepted views respect- 
ing the sidereal and nebular systems, I have 
treated the two systems separately. In fact, 
according to the received opinions—whether 
we take the theory of those who look upon 


held to be one among the nebule. 

In presenting the views I have been led to 
entertain respecting the constitution of the 
universe, I shall consider the two systems to- 
gether—for this reason, simply, that I believe 
them to form but one system. 

I would not be understood to assert that 
all the nebule lie within the confines of the 
Milky Way. There may be some few which 
really are external systems. For instance, I 
think it not improbable that the spiral nebule 
are galaxies resembling our own. But that 
the majority of the nebule, and especially 
such objects as the great star-cluster in Her- 
cules, are to be looked upon as external uni- 
verses, I am disposed wholly to deny. 

I think, indeed, that I shall be able at once 
to show the extreme improbability that even 
such an object as the Andromeda nebula is an 
external universe on the assumption that the 
accepted view of the sidereal system is the 
true one. Let us consider. In the Milky Way 
we are supposed to have an aggregation of 
suns separated from each other—throughout 
the whole extent of the galaxy—by distances 
comparable with the distance which separates 
our Sun from the nearest fixed stars. But so 
widely are the outer parts of the Milky Way 
separated from us, that—though composed in 
this manner—they appear even in our most 
powerful telescopes as mere patches of filmy 
light. Now if the outer parts of the sidereal 
disc, removed from us by only the radius of 
the disc, present so faint an appearance to us 
as has been described above, how inconceiv- 
able would be the faintness of the whole disc 
when removed to a distance exceeding itsown 
diameter many hundreds of times. It would 
not only not be resolvable into discrete stars 
by any telescope yet constructed, but it would 
be absolutely invisible in a telescope exceed- 
ing the Parsonstown reflector a hundred-fold 
in power. 

We must therefore either admit that the 
outer parts of our galaxy differ wholly in con- 
stitution from the parts which lie in our neigh- 
borhood, or we must deny that the assumed 
external clusters bear the slightest resem- 
blance to our own sidereal system. 

The irregular nebule are objects differing 
altogether in character from all other nebulw. 
They cover a far larger space on the celestial 
vault, and are associated in the most singular 
manner with fixed stars in the same field of 
view. The wisps and sprays of nebulous light 
which stream from the central convolutions 
of such nebule, correspond, quite closely in 
many instances, with streams of small fixed 
stars. In many of these nebula, also, there 
are streams of faint nebulosity extending 
towards fixed stars, and acquiring a sudden 
brightness around them. Now it seems to me 


all nebule as “island universes,” or that of that we cannot without utter improbability 
those who consider that some few are to be|consider such an arrangement as accidental. 
excepted—the sidereal system is but a mem-| For instance, if the bright stars« and « Orionis 
ber of the nebular system. Just as the Sun|were wholly disconnected with the great 
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nebula in Orion, how enormous would be the 
antecedent improbability that these orbs 
should appear—as they do—involved in strong 
nebulosity, connected by streams of faint nebu- 
losity with the great nebula. And even if we 
assumed this to be possibly due to the effects 
of chance-distribution, how should we explain 
the fact that similar phenomena are observed 
in the other irregular nebule, and notably in 
that mysterious object which surrounds Eta 
Argiis, the most remarkable variable in the 
heavens. 

I pass over the association often observable 
between those remarkable objects the double 
nebule and double stars, though the phenome- 
non is sufficiently significant. But thereis one 
other well-established phenomenon which de- 
serves attentive consideration. Nebule have 
been observed to vary in light, or even to dis- 
appear. Hind, d’Arrest, and Schmidt record 
many such instances, Are we to suppose that 
whole galaxies of suns have suffered in this 
manner total or partial extinction? Sucha 
supposition is absolutely incredible. Nor can 
I Jook on the alternative that some opaque or 
semi-opaque substance has intervened between 
us and these objects as having any reasonable 
claim to acceptance. 

The phenomena I have been discussing. 
seems to point to conclusions very different 
from those which have been usually accepted 
respecting the visible universe. Instead of 
separating the stars and nebule into distinct 


steal : for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” Matt. vi. 19—21. 

“Godliness with contentment is great gain. 
For we brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out. And 
having food and raiment, let us be therewith 
content. But they that will be rich, fall into 
temptation, and a snare, and into many foolish 
and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition. 
money is the root of all evil; which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the 
faith, and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows.”— The Apostle Paul. 

“Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not high-minded, nor trust in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”—J/bid. 


No man that warreth entangleth himself 


with the affairs of this life ; that he may please 
him who hath chosen him to be a soldier.”— 
Tbid. 

“O that our eyes may be single to the Lord! 
may we reverently wait on him for strength 
to lay aside all unnecessary expense of every 
kind, and learn contentment in a plain simple 
life. May we in lowliness submit to the lead- 
ings of his Spirit, and enter upon any outward 
employ which he graciously points out to us, 
and then whatever difficulties arise in conse 
quence of our faithfulness, I trust they will 
work for our good. Small treasure to a re- 
signed mind is sufficient. How happy is it to 


systems, or rather of looking on the stellar| be content with a little, to live in humility, and 


system as a member of the system of nebula, 
we seem compelled to look on almost every 
object visible even in the most powerful tele- 
scope as a portion of one system, which com- 
prises within its range single, multiple, and 
clustering stars, irresolvable nebula, gaseous 
bodies of symmetrical and unsymmetrical 
figure, and in all probability myriads of other 
forms of matter as yet undetected. 
(To be continued.) 





For “The Friend.” 
Selections from the New Testament and from 
several Authors, on the pursuit of riches and 
love of the world. 

It is written “the mouth of the just bringeth 
forth wisdom.” May we duly heed the pre- 
cepts not only primarily of the Saviour and 
His apostles but of those, our contemporaries 
or of a generation preceding, who opened 
their mouths with wisdom, viz: a Woolman, 
a Shillitoe, a Scott, and a Barclay. It truly 
becomes a solemn inquiry for us individually 
to make, whether we are not pandering to the 
spirit of this world, even in what are termed 
its lawful things, and, under proper restric- 
tions, allowable pursuits; its business, its 
cares, its profits, its honors, its amusements! 
It was the testimony of the Saviour respect- 
ing the seed of the kingdom which fell among 
thorns, that the cares of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of other 
things within us, choked the word and it be- 
came unfruitfal. Seeing which, another tes- 
timony of our Divine Lawgiver was never 
more safe, never more needed: “ Watch and 
pray lest ye enter into temptation.” 

The extracts are subjoined :— 

‘« Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through nor 


feel that in us, which breathes out this lan- 
guage, Abba! Father.” “As our understand- 
ings are opened by the pure light, we experi- 
ence that through an inward approaching to 
God, the mind is strengthened in obedience; 
and that by gratifying those desires which are 
not of his begetting, these approaches to him 
are obstructed, and the deceivable spirit gains 
strength.” “I often feel pure love beget long- 
ings in my heart, for the exaltation of the 
peaceable kingdom of Christ, and an engage- 
ment to labor according to the gift bestowed 
on me, for promoting an humble, plain, tem- 
perate way of living: a life where no unneces- 
sary cares or expenses may encumber our 
minds, or lessen our ability to do good ; where 
no desires after riches or greatness may lead 
into hard dealing; where no connexions with 
worldly minded men, may abate our love to 
God, or weaken a true zeal for righteousness : a 
life wherein we may diligently labor for re- 
signedness to do and suffer whatever our 
Heavenly Father may allot for us, in recon- 
ciling the world to himself.”— John Woolman. 

“ The world hated our first Friends, because 
they maintained a faithful protest against its 
spirit, its maxims and manners; but in pro- 
portion as we put away from us the weapons 
of the Christian’s warfare, and join in league 
with the world, a wider door of admittance 
into all companies and all societies will be 
opened to us. Thus we have, indeed, occa- 
sion to look well to our steppings and stand- 


ing ; remembering, that so far as we join our- 
selves to the world in any respect we shall be 


condemned with the world. 





For the love of 





ance of the things which he possesseth. Let 


us learn that essential lesson of contentment with 


little things as to this world, remembering that 


He, whom we profess to take for our leader, 
declared respecting himself, although Lord of 
the whole world, ‘ The foxes have holes and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of 
man hath not where to lay his head,’ so void 
was he of any earthly inheritance.” — Thomas 
Shillitoe. 

“My weary soul abhors the idea, that a 
Christian can ever be at liberty, while under 
the influence of Heavenly good, to seek, or 


even desire, much wealth ; though this dis- 
position, in direct opposition to the life and 


doctrine of Christ, has gone far towards the 
destruction of true spiritual religion, I believe, 
in almost every religious society in the world.” 
—Job Scott. 

“Tt was the remarkable testimony of an 
eminent elder in the Truth, ‘ Not all the per- 
secutiens, not all the apostates, nor all the 
open or private enemies we have ever had, 
have done us, as a Christian Society, the 
damage that riches have done.’ And the just- 
ness of this observation has been in succeed- 
ing times most abundantly verified and illus- 
trated on every hand, in the desolation that 
has generally followed the inordinate pursuit 
of riches and worldly greatness, both to the 
victims of this snare and to their posterity.” 


—John Barclay. 





Palm-oil—The process of obtaining the oil 
is as follows. When the nuts are ripe they 
are about the size of a walnut, of an orange 
color, and full of oil. They are gathered and 
thrown into troughs made by marking off a 
small area, generally about six feet square, 
beating the earth smooth with wooden mat- 
tocks, and raising a wall of swish about eigh- 
teen inches high round the floor thus pre- 
pared. When the pit is about one-third full 
the kernels are extracted from the husk, and 
a workman, or workwoman, getting into it, 
slaps the husks with her feet. This process is 
continued until the oil and husks are mingled 
and smashed into a kind of pudding, when the 
mass is put into vessels containing water and 
a fire lighted beneath. The oil separating 
from the husks rises to the top, and is skim- 
med off into earthen chatties containing about 
five gallons. The husk is used for tinder and 
manure, and not unfrequently is twisted up 
to form lamp wicks. ‘The oil thus obtained 
is sometimes again clarified and used for cook- 
ing purposes; but the bulk is sold to Euro- 
peans and is used in the manufacture of soap, 
candles, and railway grease. 

Tree of Bats.—On the far side of this square 
are several huge cotton-trees, amongst which 
is the celebrated “ Tree of Bats;” although no 
one tree can appropriately receive this appel- 
lation, since there are several cotton-trees in 
Whydah which are the constant resort of 
bats. The species is nearly three feet across 
the expanded wings, and the body is as large 
as that of a small chicken. They hang in 
clusters from the branches of the trees, fre- 


‘If ye were of| quently two or three deep, and when a greater 


the world,’ said our blessed Lord to his im-|number than usual attach themselves to a 
mediate followers, ‘the world would love its|brancb, their weight will often break off the 
own ; but because ye are not of the world, but|limb, although as thick as a man’s leg. The 
| have chosen you out of the world, therefore | trees they frequent are entirely stript of leaves, 
the world hateth you.’” “How should ourjalthough in the day-time they appear to an 


conduct give proof of our belief in this incon-| observer at a distance to be covered with grey 
trovertible truth, that a man’s life or the true| foliage, owing to the immense number of bats 
enjoyment of it, consisteth not in the abund.!upon them. The head of the species bears a 
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considerable resemblance to that of afox,and|of the distance. 1 ’ 
the whole build of the animal denotes con-/gauntlet, but are literally clubbed to death by|visit to this institution. 
siderable strength. The bats roost all day|the furious priests. 


upon the trees, rarely flying about unless dis- 
turbed by a snake, and about sunset com- 
mence a series of mazy wheelings round the 
trees. At this time they utter a sharp chirrup, 
something like the squeak of a rat, but very 
much higher in pitch, so high, indeed, that I 
have frequently come across individuals whose 
acoustic powers had not sufficient range to 
permit of their hearing the note, and on more 
than one occasion I have said to Beecham, 
“What a noise those bats are making;” upon 
which he has observed to me, “ Bats have no 
mouths for talking,” he being perfectly un- 
conscious of their vocal powers. 

The Snake Temple.—Opposite Agauli, hid- 
den from profane eyes by a thick grove of 
fig-trees, which form but a mere undergrowth 
when compared with several tall bombaxes 
in their midst, is the far-famed snake house, 
or “ Dahn hweh,” as it is usually called. The 
name is derived from Dahn, a snake, and 
Hweh, a residence. It is sometimes called 
Vodun-hweh, i. e., the fetiche house; and, again, 
“ Danhgbwe-hweh.” or the big snake (python) 
house. I was much disappointed at this re- 
nowned fetiche, for instead of a respectable 
temple, I found nothing but a circular swish 
hut, with a conical roof; in fact, an enlarged 
model of the parian inkstand to be seen in 
every toy-shop. There was a narrow door- 
way on the eastern side leading to the interior, 
the floor of which was raised a foot above the 
street. The walls and floor were whitewashed, 
and there were a few rude attempts at reliefs 
in swish. From the roof there depended 
several pieces of colored cotton yarn, and 
several small pots containing water were dis- 
tributed about the floor. The roof was raised 
above the circular walls by short projecting 
pieces of bamboo ; and, coiled up on the top of 
the wall, or twining round the rafters, were 
twenty-two pythons. The creatures were the 
ordinary brown and pale yellow reptiles, 
whose greatest length is about eight feet. 
They were the sacred Danbgbwes, whose 
power was relied upon to save the kingdom 
from the conquering armies of Agajah. It 
was the tutelary saint of Whydah, aad when 
that kingdom was conquered, was introduced 
into the Dahoman Pantheon. 

So recent as the late king’s reign, if a native 
had the misfortune to accidentally (for no one 
would have the temerity to purposely) kill a 
Danhgbwe, he was at once sacrificed, and his 
wives and property confiscated to the church. 
At the present time, the defaulter has to un- 
dergo a foretaste of the sufferings of his por- 
tion hereafter. A meeting of all the fetichists 
in the neighborhood is convened, and a hut 
of sticks, thatched with long dry grass, is 
erected in the open space before the snake- 
house. Within this structure the victim is 
seated, his clothes and body being well daubed 
with palm-oil mixed with the fat of the mur- 
dered deity. At a given signal the hut is 
fired, and as the materials are dry as tinder, 
the whole edifice is at once in a blaze, while 
the clothes of the victim of this salamandrine 
rite are soon on fire. The poor wretch rushes 
out of the blazing hut and makes for the near- 
est water with all speed, but the “ Danhgbwe- 
no,” snake mothers, or “ Danh-si,” snake wives, 
i. é., fetiche priests, are prepared with sticks, 

ellets of swish, and other missiles, to merci- 
essly belabor the luckless offender the whole 


Few are able to run the} The writer was much interested in a recent 
There were about 
No. wonder the people} 160 boys there, of whom some 10 were colored. 
stand in awe of a creature, the killing of which| In addition to the main building, there were 
entails so fearful a punishment. two large dwellings, containing each a school- 

“ The “omnipotent” cloth—The mats cover-|room, lodging rooms, &c. One of these was 
ing the massive basket that had been brought|yet unfinished. The other was occupied by a 
in by the Tononun were then removed, and ajman and his wife, who had in their family 
gigantic piece of patchwork was unrolled.jabout 40 of the boys, who by their good con- 
This was the Nun-u-pwe-to, or “omnipotent” |duct had been deemed worthy of being so 
cloth, formed of samples of every kind of|favored. It is designed to extend these family 










































textile fabric that is imported into the king- 
dom. It is the duty of the Degan, or custom- 
house officers, to levy a piece of every different 
kind of cloth, to augment this “able-to-do- 
anything” robe. Its formation was commenced 
by Gézu, and it has assumed the enormous 
length of four hundred yards and a breadth 
of about ten feet. The pieces are not of uni- 
form size, varying from a square foot to a full- 
sized piece, three feet by nine. The various 
kinds of cloth, such as denhams, chintzes, 
silks, vento-pullams, velvets, &c., are arranged 
hap-hazard, and are of every hue and design 
that can be imagined. Reds, blues, greens, yel- 
lows, browns, blacks, and whites are mingled 
indiscriminately; while striped, checked, plaid, 
and figured patterns add to the medley.— 
Dahomey as it is. 





For “The Friend.” 
Reform School at Jamesburg, N. J. 

Some years ago a few benevolent individuals 
became interested in the condition of those 
young people in New Jersey, many of them 
mere children, who were brought before the 
Courts of Justice for petty stealing and other 
offences against the laws. To commit them 
to the ordinary prisons for detention, where 
they would be associated with older criminals, 
and would be almost destitute of mental or 
moral training, seemed almost like consigning 
them to hopeless degradation. An attempt 
bad already been made to establish an instita- 
tion for the care of such, under the authority 
of the State, but had failed through misman- 
agement or from becoming involved in party 
politics. After making some preliminary in- 
quiries and consultations, a few friends called 


on Joel Parker, at that time the Governor of 


the State, and urged him to introduce into 
his message to the Legislature, a paragraph 
calling attention to the urgent need which 
existed for action on this subject. His message 
had already been written and sent to the 
printer ; but influenced by the representations 
made to him by disinterested men, who were 
evidently actuated by no partisan motives, he 
recalled the message, and added a few lines 
as he had been requested. This was in the 
First month of 1864. The proposition was 
favorably received and a commission of three 
persons appointed, who visited institutions 
established elsewhere for similar purposes, 
and collected such information as enabled 
them to make a report to the Legislature re- 
commending the founding of a Reform School 
under the care of the State, for the reception 
of juvenile criminals. An act was passed al- 
most without opposition, in accordance there- 
with, Trustees appointed, and $15,000 appro- 
priated to carry out thescheme. After mature 
deliberation, a farm of 500 acres was selected 
near Jamesburg, on an open, elevated, and 
gently rolling country, a building site chosen 
near the centre of the tract, and an additional 
appropriation of $60,000 obtained from the 


arrangements, so as to bring more and more 
of the boys under a home-likeinfluence. The 
rooms were light, well ventilated, and cheer- 
ful. The windows were not obstructed with 
bars and gratings, and there were no indica- 
tions of physical restraint. The buildings were 
constructed, and the family arrangements 
made as in any ordinary boarding school. 
The personal influence of the officers, the re- 
straining effect of regular discipline, the kind 
but firm treatment of the boys, and the com- 
forts with which they were surrounded, ap- 
peared to be relied on, instead of bars and 
bolts, to prevent them from leaving the place. 
Occasionally, one of them becomes unsettled 
and runs away ; but these cases are not numer- 
ous, and the absconding one is generally soon 
brought back.. The great mass of the chil- 
dren probably live in much greater comfort 
and happiness than they enjoyed before com- 
ing to the institution, and they seem to regard 
it as their home and to identify themselves 
in measure with its interests. 

Nearly all of the work of the farm, the care 
of the house, and much of the cooking is done 
by the boys. This furnishes employment for 
many of them. Others are engaged in can- 
ing chair seats, shoemaking and sewing. The 
time appropriated to school is about three 
hours a day. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached 
the place. One company of boys was work- 
ing in the long lane that leads from the public 
road to the buildings. They had been cutting 
the grass on the road-side, gathering it up to 
be hauled to the barn, and giving the whole 
lane a neat and clean appearance. Others 
were hauling in hay from the more distant 
fields. They had already housed about 100 
tons. On the play-grounds, a number were 
amusing themselves at base-ball, and others 
lying in groups on the ground conversing, or 
watching the players. 

When supper-time came, all those on the 
play-ground formed into a line, and all the 
absentees were accounted for. Then at'a 
given signal, the whole line faced towards the 
school building, and at a second signal each 
with regular and measured step, quietly moved 
onward. This systematic movement is carried 
out in all their collections and in changing 
from one room to another, and greatly helps 
in the prevention of confusion and the preser- 
vation of good order among so large a com- 
pany. 

The schools were taught by women, so far 
as we observed, though it is probable the 
superintendent and his assistant may help in 
them. The children are graded according to 
their degree of advancement. 

When collected in the large room, prior to 
being dismissed to their beds, the first thing 
done is the reading of the reports from the 
different rooms, showing the marks for merit 
or demerit which have been earned during the 


State. The school was opened for the recep- day. These marks form an important item 


tion of inmates in the summer of 1867. 


in the influences brought to bear on the chil- 


see ey 
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dren, since their average represents the general 
character of the boy, and to some extent re- 
gulates the amount of privileges allowed him. 
On this occasion, one colored boy received 25 
marks of merit, for being the best behaved 
boy in his class ; others, a smaller number for 
especial proficiency in their lessons ; and some 
had from 5 to 10 marks of demerit for lying, 
and tearing their clothes through carelessness 
or rough play. This is usually following by 
religious exercises of some kind. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the Superintendent, who had 
been absent for a few days, made a short 
speech expressing his gladness to see them 
once more, &c. A time of silence followed, 
after which some remarks of a religious nature 
were made. 

Nothing like disorder or insubordination 
was witnessed during any part of our stay, 
and the general impression made upon us was 
decidedly favorable. When one considers the 
comparatively favorable situation in which 
these boys are placed, their opportunities for 
intellectual and moral improvement, the prac- 
tical business training they receive, and the 
health-giving effect of open air and regular, 
abundant and simple food—and compares it 
with the former lot of the same class of chil- 
dren, shut up in the common jails in contact 
with hardened criminals ; a feeling of satisfac- 
tion arises at the progress of reform in this 
direction, and of respect for those individuals 
whose persistent effort, thoughtful study and 
watchful care have brought the institution 
thus far on its path of usefulness. 


Selected. 
The following Poem is from the pen of Celia Thaxter, 
whose father had charge of the light-house on White 
Island, one of the Isles of Shoals, off New Hampshire. 
C. T. often assisted her father in lighting the lamps, 
and the poem alludes to the wreck of the brig Pocha- 
hontas, lost on the neighboring shore. 


I lit the lamps in the light-house tower, 

For the sun dropped down, and the day was dead, 
They shone like a glorious clustered flower, 

Ten golden and five red. 


Looking across, where the line of coast 
Stretched darkly, shrinking away from the sea, 
The lights sprang out at its edge,—almost 
hey seemed to answer me. 


O warning lights, burn bright and clear, 
Hither the storm comes! Leagues away 

It moans and thunders low and drear,— 
Burn till the break of day ! 


Good night! I called to the gulls that sailed 
Slow past me thro’ the evening sky ; 

And my comrades, answering shrilly, hailed 
Me back with boding cry. 


A mournful breeze began to blow, 

Weird music it drew thro’ the iron bars, 
The sullen billows boiled below, 

And dimly peered the stars ; 


The sails that flecked the ocean floor 
From east to west, leaned low, and fled ; 

They knew what came in the distant roar 
That filled the air with dread! 


Flung by a fitful gust, there beat 
Against the window a dash of rain, 

Steady as tramp of marching feet 
Strode on the hurricane. 


It smote the waves for a moment still, 
Level and deadly white for fear ; 

The bare rock shuddered,—an awful thrill 
Shook even my tower of cheer. f 


Like all the demons loosed at last, 
Whistling and shrieking, wild and wide, 

The mad wind , and strong and fast 
Rolled in the rising tide. 
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And soon in ponderous showers the spray, 
Struck from the granite, reared and sprung, 

And clutched at tower and cottage grey, 
Where overwhelmed they clung 


Half drowning, to the naked rock ; 
But still burned on the faithful light, 
Nor faltered at the tempest’s shock, 
Through all the fearful night. 


Was it in vain? That knew not we, 
We seemed, in that confusion vast 

Of rushing wind, and roaring sea, 
One point whereon was cast 


The whole Atlantic's weight of brine. 
Heaven help the ship aout drift our way ! 
No matter how the light might shine 
Far on into the day. 


When morning dawned above the din 
Of gale onl tacos, boomed a gun! 

Another! We who sat within, 
Answered with cries each one. 


Into each other’s eyes with fear 

We looked, thro’ helpless tears, as still, 
One after one, near and more near, 

The signals pealed, until 


The thick storm seemed to break apart, 
To show us, staggering to her grave, 
The fated brig. We had no heart 
To look, for naught could save! 


One glimpse of black hull, heaving slow, 
Then closed the mists o’er canvass torn 

And tangled ropes, swept to and fro 
From masts that raked forlorn. 


Weeks after, yet ringed round with spray, 
Our island lay, and none might land ; 

Though blue the waters of the bay 
Stretched calm on either hand. 


And when at last from the distant shore 
A little boat stole out to reach 

Our loneliness, and bring once more 
Fresh human thought and speech, 


We told our tale, and the boatman cried 
“’'Twas the Pocahontas,—all were lost! 
For miles along the coast the tide 
Her shattered timbers tost.”” 


Then I looked the whole horizon round,— 
So beautiful the ocean spread 

About us, o’er those sailors drowned ! 
“Father in Heaven,” I said, 


A child’s grief struggling in my breast, 
“Do purposely thy creatures meet 

Such bitter death ? How was it best 
These hearts should cease to beat ? 


““O, wherefore! Are we naught to thee ? 
Like senseless weeds that rise and fall 
Upon thine awful sea, are we 
No more then, after all?” 


And I shut the beauty from my sight, 
For I thought of the dead that lay below ; 
From the bright air faded the warmth and light, 
And there came a chill like snow. 


Then I heard the far-off rote resound, 

Where the breakers slow and slumberous rolled, 
And a subtle sense of thought profound 

Touched me with power untold. 


And like a voice eternal spake 

That wondrous rhythm, and “ Peace be still,” 
It murmured ; “ bow thy head, and take 

Life’s rapture and life's ill, 


And wait. At last all shall be clear.” 
The long, low, mellow music rose 

And fell, and soothed my dreaming ear 
With infinite repose. 


Sighing, I climbed the light-house stair, 
Half forgetting my grief and pain; 

And while the day died, sweet and fair, 
I lit the lamps again. 


Ancient Ruins in Arizona.—A letter to the 
St. Louis Republican gives the following inter- 
esting account of some ruins recently discov- 
ered in Arizona: 

‘A careful examination of extensive ruins, 
found some miles east of Florence, on the 
Gila River, has been made. Lieutenant Ward 
was the first explorer who came upon the 
desolate remains of a once imposing archi- 
tectural pile. It has been deserted perhaps 
for more than a thousand years, and has been 
crumbling away in the wilderness. The 
Apache even never pitched his tent upon the 
spot so thickly strewn with fragments of the 
work of a perished race. The principal ruin 
is a parallelogram fortification, six hundred 
feet in width by sixteen hundred feet in length. 
The walls, which were built of stone, have 
long been overthrown and are overgrown by 
trees and vines. In many places a mere ridge 
indicates the line of the wall, the stones hav- 
ing disappeared beneath the surface. Within 
the inclosed area are the remains of a greater 
structure, 200 by 260 feet, constructed of 
roughly-hewn stones. In some places the 
walls remain almost perfect to a height of some 
twelve feet above the surface. On the east 
side of the granda casa there are two open- 
ings of an oval shape which doubtless served 
the purpose of windows. On the inner sides 
of the walls of the palace, for such it doubt- 
less was, there are yet perfectly distinct trac- 
ings of the image of the sun. There are two 
towers, at the southeast and southwest cor- 
ners of the great enclosures, still standing, 
one of which is twenty-six and the other 
thirty-one feet high. These have evidently 
been much higher, as the broken tops and 
the amount of debris near their base indicate. 
A few copper implements, some small golden 
ornaments—one being an image of the sun 
with a perforation in the middle—and some 
stone utensils, and two rudely-carved stone 
vases, much like those found at Zupetaro and 
Copan, in Central America, are all the works 
of art yet discovered. No excavations have 
been made as yet to determine fully the ex- 
tent and character of these ruins. 

“The ruins are situated in a small plain, 
elevated nearly two hundred feet above the 
bed of the Gila. Just west of the walls of the 
fortification there is a beautiful stream of 
water having its source in the mountains, 
which crosses the plain, and by a series of 
cataracts falls into the Gila about two miles 
below. The fragments of pottery and pol- 
ished stone reveal a condition of civilization 
among the builders of these ruins analogous 
to that of the ancient Peruvian, Central Am- 
erican and Mexican nations. The country 
in the vicinity is particularly wild and un- 
usually desolate. No clue to the builders of 
this great fortified palace, with its towers and 
moat, has been, or is likely ever to be discov- 
ered. One thing, however, is apparent, that 
this whole country was once peopled by 
a race having a higher grade of civilization 
than is found among any of the native tribes 
of the laterages. But whether this race were 
the ancestors of the Pimos, or some extinct 
gee is not, and cannot certainly be known, 

he ruins on the Gila are another uncovered 
Palenque, another Copan, an Atlan exposed 
at last to bewilder and confound. It is un- 


It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not|derstood that these extensive ruins will be 
consumed, because his compassions fail not.| thoroughly explored within the present year.” 


They are new every morning; great is thy 


faithfulness. 


——__—___~+2e—___— 


Believers faith is more precious than gold. 





The Phenomena of Sleep. 

Dr. Egbert Guernsey, in the Medical Union, 
thus discourses of sleep, from a physician's 
point of view. 

How is sleep induced, and what is the con- 
dition of the brain during this period of rest 
which occupies nearly one-third of our lives, 
are questions not merely of curiosity but o 
real practical use. Either the nervous mass 
as a whole is quiescent, undisturbed by cur- 
rents of nervous energy, or currents are still 
kept up, but at an even, unaltering pace. 
The latter conclusion seems the most plausi- 
ble, and is more distinctly borne out by facts. 
The nervous system is seldom allowed to fall 
into entire somnolence, but however profound 
the slumber, the mind still seems to retain 
waking impressions, and is to a certain extent 
under their influence even in sleep. A person 
even very much fatigued, who has at weagaar 
accustomed himself to that self-discipline, will 
fall into a deep and sound slumber, and yet 
wake up promptly at a time specified in his 
waking moments, notwithstanding he might 
have slumbered for hours had it not been for 
this act of the will. A gentleman, who in the 
prosecution of his business is obliged to travel 
constantly, taking the train at all hours, and 
catching his sleep when and where he can get 
it, informs me he never has any trouble, how- 
ever much fatigued he may be, in waking at 
any specified time. Even without this strong 
exercise of the will power, the brain, however 
profoundly quiescent, is keenly alive to cer- 
tain sounds, however oblivious it may be to 
others. The physician hears the first tap of 
his night-bell, though he might sleep on un- 
disturbed while a band of music was playing 
in front of his windows, or the roar of the 
thunder or the crash of artillery was making 
the windows rattle and the bed tremble be- 
neath him. The mother starts from her deep 
slumber at the first cry of her child, her ear 
quickly catching, however profound may be 
her sleep, almost its altered breathing. 

It is said of a young man, a midshipman, 
wishing to commend himself to the command- 
er, spent eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four, in watching and recording the signals, 
only retiring to rest when utterly exhausted. 
Then his slumber was so profound that the 
loudest noise would produce no impression, 
but simply whisper in his ear the word “ sig- 
nal,” and in an instant he was on his feet, 
wide awake and ready for duty. We are all 
familiar with a kind of waking sleep, in which 
a perfect stillness or some monotonous sound 
lulls us into a kind of semi-unconsciousness. 
Any disturbing element may rouse up the 
currents of nerve force into full activity, but 
without them consciousness gradually disap- 
pears, according as the nerve currents are un- 
varied in their degree, until sleep, more or 
less profound, is produced. 

Facts such as we have stated are in favor 
of a certain low degree of nerve action as ex- 
isting under every variety of state, from the 
light sleep to the most profound. On this 
hypothesis, when all the currents of the brain 
are equally balanced and continue at the same 
pitch, when no one is commencing, increasing 
or abating, consciousness or feeling is null and 
the mind is quiescent. A disturbance of this 
state of things wakens up the consciousness 
for a time; the variety of stimula in the 
waking state forbidding this perfect equili- 
brium from being-attained. * Os * . 

Sleep is a positive necessity. It isa period 
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of recuperation, during which there is a res- 
toration of what has suffered collapse, waste 
or disturbance during the period of waking 
activity. The tired brain and the aching 
muscles regain, by rest, strength and power 
to obey the mandates of the will. The de- 
mands of the material form for rest are so 
great as often to defy the action of the mind. 
During the cholera summer of 1849, while 
prasticing in the country, so constant and 
fatiguing were my professional labors that I 
have often ridden for miles on horseback sound 
asleep. Almost every physician in active 
practice during periods of epidemics, when 
his strength was taxed to the utmost, has 
dropped into a sleep, as I have done many 
times, while walking in the streets. 

During the battle of the Nile many of the 
boys engaged in handling ammunition fell 
asleep even while the roar of the battle was 
going on around them. It is said in the re- 
treat to Corunna whole battalions of infantry 
slept while in rapid march. Even the most 
acute bodily sufferings are not always sufficient 
to prevent sleep. The worn-out frame of the 
victim of the Inquisition has yielded to its in- 
fluence in the pause of his tortures upon the 
rack, and for a moment he has forgotten his 
sufferings. The Indian burned at the stake, 
in the interval between the preliminary tor- 
ture and the lighting of the fire, has sweetly 
slumbered, and been only aroused by the 
flame which was to consume him curling 
around him. 


Three Good Lessons —‘One of my first 
lessons,” said Sturgis, the eminent merchant, 
‘*was in 1813, when [ was eleven years old. 
My 


whi 


—— had a fine flock of sheep, 
ch were~arefally tended during the war 
of those times. 


my business was to watch the sheep in the 


I was the shepherd boy, and 


fields. A boy who was more fond of his book 
than the sheep was sent with me, but left the 
work to me, while he lay under the trees and 
read. I did not like that, and finally went to 
my grandfather and complained of it. I shall 
never forget the kind smile of the old gentle- 
man as he said : 

‘‘Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if you 
watch the sheep you will have the sheep.” 

“¢ What does grandfather mean by that ?” 
Isaid to myself. ‘I don’t expect to have 
sheep.’ My desires were moderate, and a 
fine buck was worth a hundred dollars. I 
could not exactly make out in my mind what it 
was, but I had great confidence in him, for he 
was a judge, and had been to Congress i 
Washington’s time ; so I concluded it was al 
right, and I went back contentedly to the 
sheep. After I got into the field I could no 
keep his words out of my head. Then I 
thought of Sunday’s lesson: ‘Thou has been 
faithful over a few things; I will make thee 
ruler over many things.’ I began to see 
through it. ‘Never you mind who neglects 
his duty; be you faithfal, and you will have 
your reward.’ 

“T received a second lesson soon after I 
came to New York as a clerk to the late Ly- 
man Reed. A merchant from Ohio, who 
knew me, came to bay goods, and said: 
‘ Make yourself so useful that they cannot do 
without you.’ I took his meaning quicker 
than I did that of my grandfather. 

“ Well, I worked upon these two ideas until 
Lyman Reed offered me a partnership in the 
business. The first morning after the part- 
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nership was made known, James Geery, the 
old tea merchant, called to congratulate me, 
and he said: ‘You are all right now. I 
have only one word of advice to give you. 
Be careful who you walk the streets with.’ 
That was lesson number three. 

And what valuable lessons they are! Fi- 
delity in all things; do your best for your 
employers ; carefulness about your associates. 
Let every boy take these lessons home and 
study them well. They are the foundation 
stones of character and honorable success. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Little Land of Appenzell. 
(Concluded from page 386.) 

Now came the question of releasing the 
tired Landammaner of the previous year from 
office. The first application in order was that 
of the governing Landamman, Dr. Ziircher. 
The people voted directly thereupon ; there 
was a strong division of sentiment, but the 
majority allowed him to resign. His place 
was therefore to be filled at once. The names 
of candidates were called out by the crowd. 
There were six in all; and as both the mem- 
bers of the Council were among them, the 
latter summoned six well known citizens upon 
the platform, to decide the election. The first 
vote reduced the number of candidates to two, 
and the voting was then repeated until one of 
these received an undoubted majority. Dr. 
Roth, of Teufen, was the fortunate man. As 
soon as the decision was announced several 
swords were held up in the crowd to indicate 
where the new governor was to be found. 
The musicians and pike men made a lane to 
bim through the multitude, and he was con- 
ducted to the platform with the sound of fife 
and drum. He at once took his place between 
the swords, and made an address, which the 
people heard with uncovered heads. He did 
not yet, however, assume the black silk mantle 
which belongs to his office. He was a man 
of good presence, prompt, and self possessed 
in manner, and conducted the business of the 
day very successfully. 

The election of the remaining members oc- 
cupied much more time. All the five appli- 
cants were released from service, and with 
scarcely a dissenting hand ; wherein I thought 
the people showed very good sense. The case 
of one of these officials, Euler, the treasurer, 
was rather hard. The law makes him per- 
sonally responsible for every farthing which 
passes through his hands. Having, with the 
consent of the Council, invested thirty thous- 
and francs in a banking-house at Rheineck, 
the failure of the house obliged him to pay 

s sum out of his own pocket. He did so, 
and then made preparations to leave the Can- 
ton in case his resignation was not accepted. 

For most of the places, from ten to fourteen 
candidates were named, and when these were 
reduced to two, nearly equally balanced in 
popular favor, the voting became very spirited. 
The apparitor, who was chosen on account of 
his strength of voice, had hard work that day. 
The same formula must be repeated before 
every vote, in this wise: “ Herr, Landamman, 
gentlemen, faithful and beloved fellow citi- 
zens and brethren of the Union, if it seems 
good to you to choose so-and-so as your trea- 
surer for the coming year,so lift up your hands!” 
Then, all over the dark mass, thousands of 
hands flew into the sunshine, rested a mo- 
ment, and gradually sank, with a fluttering 
motion, which made me think of leaves flying 
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from a hill side forest in the autumn winds.| hands sank slowly, and the crowd stood a 
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As each election was decided, and the choice} moment locked together, with grave faces and 


was annouced, swords were lifted up to show 
the location of the new official in the crowd, 
and he was then brought upon the platform, 
with fifeanddrum. Nearly two hours elapsed 
before the gaps were filled, and the govern- 
ment was again complete. 


gleaming eyes, until the feeling that had de- 
scended upon them passed. Then they dis- 
solved ; the Landsgemeine was over.* * * 

Since the business was over, I judged that 
the people would be less reserved—which ip- 
deed was the case. Nearly all with whom I 


Then followed the election of judges for the| spoke, expressed their satisfaction with the 
judicial districts, who in most cases were al-|day’s work. I walked through the crowds in 
most unanimously re-elected. These are re-|all directions, vainly seeking for personal 
peated from year to year, so long as the peo-| beauty. There were few women present, but 


ple are satisfied. 


Nearly all the citizens of; I was surprised at the great proportion of 


Outer Rhoden were before me; I could dis-| undersized men ; only weaving in close rooms, 


tinctly see three-fourths of their faces, and I 
detected no expression except that of a grave 


for several generations, could have produced 
so many squat bodies and short legs. The 


conscientious interest in the proceedings.| Appenzellers are neither a handsome nor a 


Their patience was remarkable. 
packed, man against man, in the hot, still 
sunshine, they stood quietly for nearly three 
hours, and voted two hundred and seven times 
before the business of the day was completed. 
A few old men on the edges of the crowd 
slipped away for a quarter of an hour, and 
some of the younger fellows also, but they 
generally returned and resumed their places 
as soon as refreshed. 


Closely | picturesque race, and their language harmon- 


izes with their features ; but I learned, during 
that day at Hundroyl, to like and respect 
them. 

The people of each parish, I learned, elect 
their own pastor, and pay him hissalary. In 
municipal matters, the same democratic sys- 
tem prevails as in the Cantonal government. 
Education is well provided for, and the morals 
of the community are watched and guarded 


The close of the Landsgemeinde was one of| by a committee, consisting of the pastor and 


the most impressive spectacles I ever wit- 
nessed. When the elections were over, and 
no further duty remained, the Pastor Etter 
of Hundroyl ascended the platform. The 
governing Landamman assumed his black 
mantle of office, and after a brief prayer, took 
the oath of inauguration from the clergyman. 
He swore to further the prosperity and honor 
of the land, to ward off misfortune from it, to 
uphold the constitution and laws, to protect 
the widows and orphans, and to secure the 
equal rights ofall, nor through favor, hostility, 
gifts or promises, to be turned aside from do- 
ing the same. The clergyman repeated the 
oath, sentence by sentence, both holding up 
the oath-fingers of the right hand, the people 
looking on, silent and uncovered. 

The governing Landamman now turned to 
the assembly, and read them their oath, that 
they likewise should further the honor and 
prosperity of the land, preserve its freedom 
and its equal rights, obey the laws, protect 
the council and the judges, take no gift or 
favor from any prince or potentate, and that 
each one should accept and perform, to the 
best of his ability, any service to which he 
might be chosen. After this had been read, 
the Landamman lifted his right hand, with 
the oath-fingers extended ; his colleagues on 
the platform, and every man of the ten or 
eleven thousand present did the same. The 
silence was so profound that the chirp of a 


two officials elected by the people. Outer- 
Rhoden is almost exclusively Protestant, while 
Inner-Rhoden—the mountain region around 
the Sentis—is Catholic. Although thus geo- 
graphically and politically connected, there 
was formerly little intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the two parts of the Canton, 
owing to their religious differences; but now 
they come together in a friendly way, and are 
beginning to intermarry. 

Taking a weaver of the place as guide, I 
set off early the next morning for the village 
of Appenzell, the capital of Inner-Rhoden. 
The way led me back into the valley of the 
Sitter, thence up towards the Sentis Alp, 
winding around and over a multitude of hills. 
The same smooth, even, velvety carpet of 
grass was spread upon the landscape, covering 
every undulation of the surface, except where 
the rocks had frayed themselves through. 
There is no greener land upon the earth. 
The grass, from centuries of cultivation, has 
become so rich and nutritious, that the in- 
habitants can no longer spare even a little 
patch of ground for a vegetable garden, for 
the reason that the same space produces more 
profit in hay. The green comes up to their 
very doors, and they grudge even the fvot- 
paths which connect them with their neigh- 
bors. Their vegetables are brought up from 
the lower valleys of Thurgau. The first mow- 
ing had commenced at the time of my visit, 


bird on the hill side took entire possession of|and the farmers were employing irrigation 


the air. Then the Landamman slowly and 
solemnly spoke these words: “I have well 
understood that—which has been read to me; 
—I will always and exactly observe it,—faith- 
fully and without reservation,—so truly as I 
wish and pray—that God help me!” At each 
pause, the same words were repeated by every 
man, in a low, subdued tone. The hush was 
so complete, the words were spoken with such 
measured firmness, that 1 caught each as it 
came, not as from the lips of men, but from 
a vast supernatural murmor in the air. The 
effect was indescribable. Far off on the hori- 
zon was the white vision of an Alp, but all 
the hidden majesty of those supreme moun- 
tains was as nothing to the scene before me. 


and manure to bringon the second crop. By 
this means they are enabled to mow the same 
fields every five or six weeks. The process 
gives the whole region a smoothness, a mel- 
low splendor of color, such as I never saw 
elsewhere, not even in England. * * * 
Early in May the herdsmen leave their 
winter homes in the valleys, and go with their 
cattle to the lofty mountain pastures. The 
most intelligent cows, selected as leaders for 
the herd, march, in advance, with enormous 
bells, sometimes a foot in diameter, suspend- 
ed to their necks by bands of embroidered 
leather; then follow the others, and the bull, 
who, singularly enough, carries the milking 
pail garlanded with flowers, between his horns, 


When the last words had been spoken, the| brings up the rear.” 








































The Appenzeller goes joyously up to his 
summer labor and makes his herb-cheese on 
the heights, while his wife weaves and em- 
broiders muslin in the valley until his return, 





Rushing to Death.—Returning from an en- 


joyable trip to the country, accompanied by a 


lady friend, we had the misfortune to lose the 
train, arriving at the depot just in time to see 
it moving off; whereupon my friend, with an 
agility which might have delighted me under 
other circumstances, risked her life by at- 
tempting to spring on the steps of the rear 
car. Perhaps her leap might have ended suc- 
cessfully ; perhaps life or limb been endanger- 
ed: but I frastrated the rash attempt and 
edified her with a moral lecture concerning 
the suicide while we waited for the next 
train. I think that itis better to lose twenty 
minutes, or even half an hour, than to risk a 
life; yet we everywhere read of people who 
run these fearful risks too often unsuccessfully. 
Very recently a distinguished graduate of a 
Virginia university wanted to deposit a letter 
in the post-office on the other side of the rail- 
road track. A locomotive was approaching, 
he thought he could cross before the ponder- 
ous engine could come along. He miscaleu- 
lated the speed. In another moment he was 
ashapeless mass. Had he waited two minutes 
—half a minute—the train would bave passed 
along, and he could have deposited his letter. 
A young lady wished to show her friends how 
easily she could cross in front of a locomotive ; 
she did cross, but her streaming dress caught 
in the passing wheels, drawing her back under 
its crushing weight. 

One day a young wife looked from her 
chamber-window and saw her husband leave 
the cars, which daily passed her home. She 


ran down the stairs to greet him at the door, 


but when she reached it he was not there. 
She thought he was playing her a little trick; 
she called for him playfully, but there was 
no answer. She saw acrowd of men approach 
the gate, open it, come up the path with her 
dead husband. He did alight from the cars 
and safely step upon the platform before the 
station. There was a train in an opposite 
direction ; he thought he bad plenty of time 
to cross in front of it, and did cross except by 
one single inch ; the wheel struck the heel of 
his boot, wheeled him around under the cars, 
and all was over; one minute longer and he 
could have crossed with the locomotive be- 
hind him. Limbs are broken, lives are lost 
every year, in any large city, by attempting 
to cross in front of moving horses or vehicles. 
And all this foolhardy daring that a few mo- 
ments of time may be saved.—WN. A. and U. 
S. Gazette. 





Gospel Love-——Oh, that every awakened 
soul would. daily seek after the sweet influ- 
ences of gospel love! It sweetens society ; it 
begets its likeness in others; it excites grati- 
tude ; and even if bestowed on the ungrateful 
(as saith our dear Redeemer, love’s holy and 
exhaustless fountain, the rain falls on the just 
and on the unjust,) it brings its own sweet re- 
ward with it; for it attracts the approbation 
of God. Where then will be contempt? where 
the indulgence of evil surmisings and hard 
thoughts? where, either studied or careless 
detraction ? where, even the needless disclo- 
sure of real failings? where the least place 
for any enmity ? 
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THE FRIEND. 


The Hermit Bird—Francis Leguat, flying and living, is grounded in the Truth, and in- 
from France with a Protestant party, came novations will never be able to sap the founda- 
in 1691-to the Island of Rodriguez, till then tion, or overthrow it.—H. Hall. 

unexplored, and lived there two years. The ———_ 
story of our compatriot’s ‘Travels and Ad-| | Underground London.— Underground the 
ventures” has been published; we find in it)¢ity of London is certainly the most wonder- 
the description of the fine bird called by him |fal in the world. It is a labyrinth of drain- 
the hermit (Pezophaps solitarius). Of all the|Pipes, water-pipes, gas-pipes and under-ground 
birds in Rodriguez Island, Leguat says this Tallways. There are points in the soil of 
is the most remarkable species. The males | London where it would be extremely difficult 
are variously feathered with gray and brown, |t© find room for another pipe. One company 
with the feet of a turkey, and the bill shaped |#lone—the Gas-light and Coke Company— 
like a turkey’s also, but a little more hooked. |84pplies two districts with nearly four hundred 
They are aimost tailless, and their ramp is|Miles of pipes, ae Pe diameter from three 
rounded and covered with feathers, higher on |inches to four feet. These are the main pipes 
the legs than the turkey ; they have astraight|merely, and from them every house and street 
and rather long neck, a black sparkling eye, |!amp receives on an average six or eight feet 
and a head without crest or tuft. The female,|f small piping. In addition to these, and the 
our traveller says, is admirably beautiful ;|"2derground telegraph wires, there are no 
there are blondes and brunettes among them, less than twenty-five hundred miles of drain 
marked on the forehead with a stripe like a|Pipes of various dimensions. Less familiar to 
widow’s band, and on the breast with plumage |"; but no less important, are the lead and iron 
whiter than the rest ofthe body. They walk 
with such a mingling of pride and graceful- 
ness that one cannot avoid admiring and loving 
them, so that their good looks often saves their 
lives. Not a feather lies uneven on their 
whole body, such pains do they take to smooth 
and arrange their plumage with their bills. 
These hermit-birds do not fly ; they only use 
their wings, which are too small to bear the 
weight of the body, either in fighting or 
drumming when calling each other. Leguat 
adds that they are taken with great difficulty 
in the woods ; but in open places it is easy to 
run them down, as they are not very swift. 

From March to September they are ex- 
tremely fat, and the taste, especially of the 
young ones, excellent. Some among the males 
are found weighing forty-five pounds. These 
birds, intending to build a nest, choose a clear 
spot, collect a few palm leaves, and raise the 
structure a foot and a half above the surface ; 
they hatch but one egg at a time, and the 
male and female sit alternately during seven 
weeks, the period of incubation, and for some 
months longer the young bird needs assis- 
tance from the old ones. These beautiful 
birds, called hermits because they seldom go 
in flocks, were abundant in the island at the 
end of the 17th century, when the French 
naturalist expressed such admiration for them. 
In a few years they have all perished, and 
nothing but bones crusted with stalagmite 
permitted us to ascertain that the species de- 
scribed by Legaut was of a kind unknown 
elsewhere. When an English explorer, New- 
ton, undertook to examine the caves and 
boggy lands of the island, more than 2000 
fragments, the last traces of the extinct bird, 
were collected. 

The study of these relics was made with the 
greatest care, and we now know that the her- 
mit-bird represented a special type, having 
close affinities with the dodo and the pigeon. 
A singular detail leads us to place full reliance 
on Leguat’s observations. Our traveller had 
said, in speaking of the males of this bird: 
“The wing of the pinion thickens at its end, 
and forms a little round mass like a musket 
ball under the feathers, this, with the bill, is 
the bird’s chief defence.” This little round 
mass has been found in the shape of a bony 
prominence on that part of the limb called 
the metacarpus.— Popular Science Monthly. 





































































iron—along which written messages, packed 
in gutta percha cases, are blown from station 
to station. The convenience of these mes- 
sages is immense. A steam-engine forces in 
a blast ofair, and in about a minute it travels 
a distance of nine hundred and eighty yards. 
There are at present thirteen stations on the 
underground railway ; and as the people walk 
upon the streets of London electricity is flash- 
ing messages above their heads, and little 
missives are whizzing and darting just under 
their feet. As many as fifteen hundred mes- 
sages pass toand froina day. The drainage 
system of London presents a world of under- 
ground streets, some two or three thousand 
miles in extent. All the drains empty into 
three great sewers running parallel with the 
Thames, which sewers connect in the neigh- 
borhood of Victoria Park, and through Bark- 
ing creek discharge into the river. Men are 
ee employed keeping these drains in 
repair. Londoners never pour a pail of water 
down a drain but at the depths of that myste- 
rious aperture somebody is making way for 
it. A stranger, properly costumed, can ex- 
plore these depths, which resemble vaulted 
galleries, in the sides of which are traps 
forming various small channels. When the 
storm waters come, as they sometimes do dur- 
ing a thunder-plump, the torrent is fearful— 
so much so that upon several occasions men 
have lost their lives. —ZLate Paper. 
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We find in the number of The British Friend 
for 7th month, the following editorial remarks 
on the proceédings of the late London Yearly 
Meeting. We welcome it as a testimony to 
the spiritual character of the worship enjoined 
by our Saviour, and preached in later times 
by George Fox and his true successors in the 
church. We believe there is need for this tes- 
timony to be repeatedly held up to the view 
of many, who are in danger of substituting 
for it, or mingling with it, such outward per- 
formances as may interest the intellect, or 
excite the emotional feelings, and thus relieve 
them of that patient waiting for the spirit of 
Christ to operate on their hearts, which bas 
become irksome to many superficial profes- 
sors. Without this inwardness of spirit is 




















The testimony of our Society to a simple, 
useful and not expensive manner of dressing 
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maintained, we are in danger of running with- 
out being sent, and of warming ourselves with 
sparks of our own kindling—the end of which 
is sorrow. The feeling of religious exercise, 
which only qualifies to enter into public labor 
for the good of others, is one that is not at 
our own command. He who has been rightly 
taught in the school of Christ, even though 
he may often have been commissioned to 
speak to the people, will endeavor on every 
such occasion to wait on his Divine Master 
for spiritual food for himself or others; and 
he will not venture to break the silence of a 
meeting, unless he is sensible that the Heaven- 
ly Shepherd breaks the bread and gives it to 
him to hand forth to the people. As our 
worthy elder, George Fox, declared: “The 
intent of all speaking is to bring into the life, 
and to walk in, and to possess the same, and 
to live in and enjoy it, and to feel God’s pre- 
sence, and that is in the silence, (not in the 
wandering, whirling, tempestuous part of man 
or woman) for there is the flock lying down 
at noon-day, and feeding of the bread of life, 
and drinking at the springs of life, when they 
do not speak words; for words declared are 
to bring people to it, and confessing God’s 
goodness and love, as they are moved by the 
eternal God and His Spirit.” 

The remarks referred to are as follows :— 

“There has always been and there still is 
a liberty to read a portion of Scripture in 
meetings for worship, just the same as there 
is a liberty for any one rightly called and 
qualified to speak as a minister—that is, under 
the leading and guiding of the Head of the 
Church, through the Spirit. But we submit 
there is no authority for making reading a 
necessary and formal part of a meeting for 
worship. The principle of Friends, as we 
conceive, is this—to come together to wait 
upon the Lord, and to be led according to His 
will both as to silence and utterance, neither 

redetermined to be silent, read, or to speak. 

here is no question that acceptable worship 
may arise at other times—in family or indi- 
vidual silent retirement, or in social Scripture 
reading—but it is to be specially borne in 
mind, in considering this subject, that the 
Society of Friends has a special testimony to 
uphold before the Christian world to the 
spiritual nature of Gospel worship, as opposed 
to all merely human contrivances and formal 
exercises, whether reading or lecturing on 
Scripture, preaching, praying, or singing. 

“A number of Friends objected to the re- 
commendation in the Conference Report re- 
specting First-day Morning Meetings, since 
the ‘liberty,’ spoken of was equally available 
in these as in afternoon or evening meetings. 
But we apprehend this liberty was never used 
at any period in the Society’s history in the 
way now desired by some, viz, the reading 
of Scripture as a formal and necessary part 
of public worship. Those who advocate this 
course cannot assume a higher veneration for 
the inspired records than those who are op- 
posed to it, because the latter are favorable 
to the reading of Scripture on all suitable oc- 
casions, both private and public, provided 
simply that it does not contravene the testi- 
mony to the spirituality of worship as here- 
tofore held by Friends. 
** After a very full expression of opinion, a 
minute was made to the effect that the meet- 
ing did not adopt the recommendation of the 
Conference in regard to the manner of hold- 
ing meetings for worship; that, while pro- 
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nouncing no opinion on the practice in some |strong opposition to that project in Portugal. Lisbon No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.34; No. 2 do., $1.29 
localities of Scripture reading in these meet- en ewe oe — = — Impareial was re- mae $1.50" Outs aor ew a rer: 
. : Te : : “41 |ceiv ere with the grea isfavor. 50. a ‘ 
“a and being unwilling to interfere with Don Carlos has issued a manifesto guaranteeing tolera-| Western mixed corn, 79 a 80 cts. ; yellow, 80 a 80} cts,; 
any liberty rightly enjoyed amongst US, AD |tion, engaging not to disturb the sales of church pro-, white, 90 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 17} a 17} cts. for 
earnest concern had prevailed that this liberty |perty at present completed, promising representative uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $3 50 a $4; 
should be exercised in connection with a faith- | but not cia Sonnet, ee extras, " a oe a ea 2 — rv 1 
ful upholding of the Society’s Scriptural tes-|store the finances of the country, and insuring liberty spring wheat, $1.30 ; white spring, $1.35; amber wheat, 
: " +: -npah;, |80 far as it is consistent with order. $1.45 a $1.50; Western red, $1.25 a $1.37. Rye, $1.04. 
timony to the nature of pure spiritual worship|""7y. Carlists did not effect the capture of Cuenca| Yellow corn, 83 a 84 cts. Oats, 70079 cts. Lard, 12} 
under the Gospel dispensation. without a severe struggle. They report their losses at a 123 cts. Clover-seed, 10 a 11 cts. The receipts of 
“We doubt not, it would have been more/150 men killed and 700 wounded. After the town was beef cattle were large, reaching about 3500 head. The 


satisfactory had the minute defined the liberty |taken they sacked and burned many houses, levied market in consequence was dull and prices lower, 
which was so much contended for. there be-|heavy contributions and destroyed the fortifications. Sales of fair and extra at 6} a 7} cts. per Ib. gross, 
: to Gear ite beter on seed that, | 2 be volunteers who surrendered were decimated, and and common 4a 6 cts. Sheep sold at 5} a 5} cts. per 
oe § Supp ‘ > every tenth man was put to death. Ib. gross. Receipts, 16,000 head. About 4500 h 
provided Friends are only pretty unanimous According to Madrid dispatches the Carlists have sold at $10 a $10.25 per 100 lbs. net for corn fed. 
in any place, they are left to do as they |suffered severely in several recent encounters with the | Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.11}; No. 2 do., $1.08. 
choose. Unanimity is good, but not in every |government forces, : No. 3 do., $1.01 a $1.02. No. 2 mixed corn, 63 cts, 
case; people may be unanimous in what is It is anticipated that the French budget will occupy | No. 2 oats, 47 cts. Rye, 90 cts. Barley, $1.05. Lard, 
F ll . shat is right.” the Assembly until 8th mo. 8th, at which time the |$11.90 per 100 Ibs. Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, 
Wag ee On eae ee House will adjourn for more than three months, $1.40 a $1.45 ; good to prime red, $1.30 a $1.38; Ohio 


The Deputies in favor of dissolution are confident of |and Indiana, $1.20 a $1.30. Oats, 55 a 58cts. S&. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. only a bare majority of the Assem 


Fore1gn.—The Committee of the Agricultural La-|of Thirty have adopted, and the government has ac- 
borer’s Union advise the locked-out laborers in the|cepted, the proposition of Pages-Duport, introduced in 
eastern counties of England to emigrate. The com-|the Assembly on the 15th ult., for the creation of a 
mittee is negotiating for easier terms of emigration to|Senate, which provides that the Senate shall consist of 
Canada. 100 members nominated by the President, and 130 

The estimated value of all the diamonds which have|selected from and by the Assembly; cardinals, mar- 
been taken from the diamond fields of South Africa |shals and admirals to be members ex-officio ; also that 
during the last three years, does not fall far short of|the President of the Senate shall become Provisional 
$50,000,000. Many of the gems are of inferior quality. | President of the Republic in the event of a vacancy, 
The value of diamonds in the European market has/and that the President of the Republic be empowered 
been greatly depreciated by the great number sent from |to dissolve the Assembly with the approval of the 
the Cape of Good Hope. Senate. It is not however supposed that this or any 

In the House of Lords Earl Russell asked whether | other bill making constitutional changes can be adopted 
the government had made any remonstrance to France|by the Assembly as it is now constituted. 
against the connivance of her authorities in violations] “Uyrrep SraTes.—The interments in New York for 
of the Spanish frontier by the Carlists. He also urged |the week ending the 25th ult., numbered 873, and in 
the formal recognition of the Spanish government by | Philadelphia 469, including 154 of cholera infantum. 
Great Britain. Lord Derby replied that Spain had not|This great increase of mortality is attributed to the 
asked England to interfere. He considered the recog-|heat, which has been attended with the usual summer 
nition of the Spanish government at present premature. | diseases cholera infantum, cholera morbus, &c. 

When the time arrived it would be better that such re-| Jn the week ending the 18th ult., the total of anthra- 
cognition should be the collective act of the European |cite and bituminous coal sent to market was 318,964 
powers. : tons, and for the year 11,559,858 tons, against 11,833,096 

In the House of Commons, Disraeli moved an annual |tons to the same time last year, being a decrease of 
grant to Prince Leopold of $75,000. Gladstone second-! 323,318 tons. 
ed the motion, which was adopted almost unanimously.| The 27th anniversary of the arrival of the Mormons 
The annual payments to Queen Victoria and her chil-|in Utah, was celebrated at Salt Lake City the 25th ult. 
dren aggregate $3,091,745, beside which the Queen has|The great Tabernacle was crowded, there being, it is 
an income of several hundred thousand dollars from | stated, 10,000 school children in the body of the build- 
other sources. ing, and 3000 spectators in the galleries. 

London, 7th mo. 27th.—Consols 92}. U.S. 5 per| A water-spout burst in Nevada on the 24th ult., de- 
cents, 1044 a 105}. stroying considerable property in the town of Eureka, 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 84 a 8}d.; Orleans, 38d. | and causing the death of from 25 to 50 persons. The 

A Vienna dispatch gives an account of a fearful storm | same deluge of water wrecked an emigrant train on the 
in Moravia, in which the town of Azagra was over-|Central Pacific Railroad. The track was washed away 
whelmed by a torrent and many of the inhabitants |and five passengers lost their lives. 
perished. On the 22d ult. another fire in Chicago destroyed 

The International Congress convened in Brussels the | property to the value of $250,000. 
27th ult., and decided that its sittings should be held It appears from returns to the Department of Agri- 
with closed doors. culture, that an increase in the area cultivated in Indian 

Dispatches from Kissingen state that the wound of |corn is apparent of fully 2,000,000 acres. The increase 
Bismarck is still unhealed, but his health was improv- | jg chiefly in the South and West. 
ing. He is unable to write. neo Returns received from all parts of Minnesota show 

he Bishop of Posen has been arrested for violation|that the grasshoppers have already destroyed about 
of the ecclesiastical laws, and condemned to fifteen | 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, and may probably destroy 
months imprisonment. another half million. 

A Berlin dispatch says: Marshall Jewell, the newly} The U. S. Secretary of the Treasury has received 
appointed Postmaster General of the United States, has | proposals for the balance of the 5 per cent. funded loan, 
arrived here on his way home. He is engaged in in- |The total amount of formal bids was $76,000,000; but 
specting the German postal service, and says he finds | many of them did not conform to the Treasury circular 
some arrangements which may be applied with advan-|or had conditions which made them inadmissible. Bids 
tage to the American postal system. He leaves shortly | were accepted for $10,118,550, chiefly for home invest- 
for Paris. ment. It is supposed some of the others will be modi- 

The North German Gazette says, the German squad- | fied to meet the requirements of the circular. 
ron now off Rye, England, has been ordered to cruise | Pittsburg dispatches of the 27th ult. state that a tre- 
off the northern coast of Spain, and that these orders|mendous rain storm, the previous night, had caused 
were given in consequence of the shooting of Captain | great destruction of property and loss of life, in and 
Schmidt, a German newspaper correspondent, and other near that city. The deluge of rain which fell caused a 
German subjects by the Carlists. The Daily Telegraph’s | rapid rise of all the streams, converting rills into rivers, 
special from Berlin says it is reported that the German |and sweeping away houses with all their inhabitants. 
Government is making strenuous endeavors to stop The total loss of life had not been ascertained. At 
supplies, weapons and money to the Carlists, and has Butcher’s run and Allegheny City, it is stated that 219 
called the attention of the Versailles Government to’ persons were drowned. 
the subject. The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 

The dispatches from India say that the prospect of 7th mo. 27th. New York.— American gold, 109}. 
the es favorable notwithstanding the recent floods. U. 8, sixes, 1881, registered, 117; coupons, 118§; do. 
Many deaths from cholera are reported in Baridnap. |1868, registered, 116; coupon, 118; do. 10-40 5 per 

A recent article in the Jmparcial, of Madrid, favoring | cents, 112} a 113}. Superfine flour, $4.85 a $5.15; 
an Iberian union, has developed the existence of a|State extra, $5.55 a $6; finer brands, $6.50 a $9.20, 


success after the recess, as their —eaeas now control | Louis.—Choice fall wheat, $1.20 a $1.25; medium, 
y. The Committee |$1.08 a $1.10. Corn, 62 cts. Oats, 40 a 41 cts. 


WANTED. 
A suitable Friend to fill the station of Governess at 
Westtown Boarding School. Apply to 
Elizabeth C. Scatte , West Chester, Pa. 
Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 
Hannah Evans, 322 Union St., Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A suitable Friend to take the position of Writing 
Teacher and Assistant Governor at Westtown Boarding 
School—for next Session. Apply to 

Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS. 


Wanted, by the Ist of 10th mo. next, a suitable 
Friend for Matron for the above institution. 
Application may be made to 
Hannah R. Newbold, 643 Franklin St. 
Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 
Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seventh St. 


WANTED. 

An unmarried Friend to take the position of Governor 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the close of 
the present session, in the 10th month next. 

Apply to 

Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, « 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelphia. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The next Term will commence on Fourth-day, 9th 
mo. 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions should be 
addressed to SAMUEL J. GUMMERE, President, 

Haverford College, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortTH- 
InGToN, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, at the residence of his son, in Perry City, 
Schuyler Co., New York, on the 14th ult., Joserx 
Tripp, in the eighty-ninth year of his age, a minister 
in the Society of Friends from early life. 

, on the 15th of 7th mo., at her residence in 
Chester Co., Pa., SALLIE E., wife of Abiah Cope, and 
daughter of William and Margaretta Windle, in the 
28th year of her age, a member of New Garden Monthly 
and West Grove Particular Meeting. This dear young 
Friend possessed a loving and cheerful disposition, 
which greatly endeared her to her family and friends, 
to whom she was strongly attached ; but by submission 
to the sanctifying operations of Divine Grace in her 
heart, she was enabled to resign all into the hands of 
her Heavenly Father, and to experience a preparation 
for an entrance into the Heavenly City, of which a 
blessed foretaste was mercifully given her. 


‘WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. — 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





